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plausible to regard the world-cause as a personal author, who is an absolutely in- 
dependent world-spirit. 

We need not dwell here upon the insufficiency of Schwartzkopff's arguments 
which will convince only those whose habits of thought run in the same grooves. 
He speaks of cause (i. e. , Ursache) where he ought to speak of reason, or raison 
d'etre (i. e. , Grund), and it goes without saying that his proof is lacking in logical 
precision as«well as in power of demonstration. The teleological, moral, and 
christological arguments are still less satisfactory and will find feeble endorsement 
even in theological circles. 

In spite of being a failure, the book is interesting. And why ? The arguments 
offered are futile, but the personality of the author commands our sympathy. He 
clings to a belief in God, and his booklet presents his efforts to justify the belief. 
The reason of his failure, however, must be sought in the fact that he clings to a 
God-conception which in the circle of those who are trained in the school of science 
has become untenable. The problem of theology is no longer to seek for a new 
and a tenable proof of the existence of God, but to remodel the conception of God 
itself so as to make it conform to the demands of our scientific and philosophical 
knowledge. There is indeed no tenable proof of the existence of a God-individual, 
because God is no individual ; he is God. He is not a person of the type of human 
personalities, but superpersonal, the condition of man's personality, the law of 
life, the authority of ethics, the standard of truth, the raison d'etre of the laws of 
nature, the formative factor of the world. As such God exists. Let us find out 
what it is, and we shall thereby understand what God is. 

In this way we propose to reverse the method of the antiquated theology, and 
our plan would not lead to the destruction of religion but to its rehabilitation upon 
the firm ground of facts. p. c. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Including Many of the Principal 
Conceptions of Ethics, Logic, ^Esthetics, Philosophy of Religion, Mental 
Pathology, Anthropology, Biology, Neurology, Physiology, Economics, Po- 
litical and Social Philosophy, Philology, Physical Science, and Education, 
and Giving a Terminology in English, French, German, and Italian. Writ- 
ten by Many Hands and Edited by James Mark Baldwin, Ph. D. (Prince- 
ton), Hon. D. Sc. (Oxon.), Hon. LL. D. (Glasgow), Stuart Professor in 
Princeton University; With the Co-operation and Assistance of an Inter- 
national Board of Consulting Editors. In Three Volumes. With Illustra- 
tions and Extensive Bibliographies. Vol. I. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1901. Pages, 644. 
Price, $5.00. 

Surrounded, assisted, and abetted by a corps of eminent scientists and philos- 
ophers, Dr. James Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University, has undertaken the first 
colossal encyclopedic work of the present century, — a work sadly needed and nobly 
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achieved, even in its few shortcomings. The five chief countries of modern civil- 
isation, America, England, France, Germany, and Italy have co-operated in the 
task, and the international character of its interest and scholarship, not to speak of 
its imposing, nay almost unnerving, array of domestic contributors, is in itself suffi- 
cient to stamp it as a work of depth, range, and uniqueness. Like the brow of the 
messenger of Henry IV. , its veriest title-leaf and list of contributors foretell the 
nature of a tragic volume. As the editor says, ' ' There is hardly anything in the 
work which has not the support of a group of men of the highest authority. This 
should be remembered by the single writer and student who finds this or that point 
unsatisfactory. He is one; -we are many." Before this multitude, criticism 
stands aghast, checked, thwarted at the very outset. The book will have none 
of it. 

Two purposes were entertained by Professor Baldwin in the conception of the 
work : "first, that of doing something for the thinking of the time in the way of 
definition, statement, and terminology ; and second, that of serving the cause of 
education in the subjects treated." The subject-matter of the Dictionary is phi- 
losophy and psychology, mostly psychology, or rather the sciences tributary to 
psychology. "We have aimed," says the editor, "to present science — physical, 
natural, moral — with a fullness and authority not before undertaken in a work of 
this character. In the selection of the topics, in the form and length of treatment, 
in the bibliographical lists, this emphasis will be found throughout." With this 
extension comes a corresponding limitation. The work eschews the history of phi- 
losophy although delving considerably into philosophical biography. ' ' Rather 
have we aimed at truth to history, and fair appreciation of the spirit of historical 
research. More particularly, also, is it the history of conceptions rather than that 
of terms that has concerned us. Lexicographical and linguistic determinations are 
largely foreign to our work. Meanings, with their historical development, together 
with the terms which have expressed them and their variations, — these are the 
essentials of our quest." And again : "It would be useless to attempt in any com- 
pass, short of an independent work as large as this, to make a Dictionary of Greek 
and Scholastic Philosophy. It should be done ; it is much needed : but we have 
not attempted it. We include special articles on Greek and Latin Terminology, 
with select glossaries of representative terms ; and it will be found that many of 
the finer distinctions of scholastic as well as of ancient thought are brought out in 
connection with the terms which in our modern vocabulary express or represent 
them. Yet when all is said, the student of scholastic thought, as of Greek thought, 
will find so many gaps that it is only just to our limited purpose to warn him of 
them in advance. It is a change which has come into the subject, — this facing of 
philosophy towards science and modern life, instead of towards logic and ancient 
life, — and in consciously accepting the change we accept as well the inevitable crit- 
icism it will bring upon us." 

Then comes the apology militant for the prominence given to psychology. 
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' ' No further justification of it is required than the statement that this is what we 
set out to do, — to prepare a work devoted to philosophy and psychology. The as- 
sociation of these two subjects is traditional and, as to their contents, essential. 
Psychology is the half-way house between biology with the whole range of the ob- 
jective sciences, on the one hand, and the moral sciences with philosophy, on the 
other hand. The claim to this place laid by psychology to-day is no more plain 
than is the proof of it which the results in this department of research make good. 
The rise of experimental and physiological psychology has caused the science to 
bulk large towards the empirical disciplines, as it always has towards the specula- 
tive ; and the inroads made by psychological analysis and investigation into the 
domains where the speculative methods of inquiry, spoken of above, were once ex- 
clusively in vogue, render permanent and definite the relation on that side as well. 
In biology, in sociology, in anthropology, in ethics, in economics, in law, even in 
physics, the demand is for sound psychology ; and the criticism that is making it- 
self felt is psychological criticism. How could it be otherwise when once it is rec- 
ognised that science is the work of mind, and that the explaining principles by 
which any science advances beyond the mere cataloguing of facts are abstract con- 
ceptions made by processes of thought ? It will be found, therefore, that it is upon 
the psychology of this work that most of its lines converge ; and it is in its psy- 
chology that many of the hopes of its producers centre. That the psychology be 
found less adequate than it might be, — that is only to be expected; that it be 
found less adequate than it should be, — that is the judgment we wish most of all to 
escape." 

The bibliographical part of the Dictionary, although not yet published, we 
look forward to with the liveliest anticipation. This will indeed fill a great want. 
It will constitute the third volume of the work, the second volume containing the 
remainder of the text and the indices. We shall not speak of the details of the 
work, its generally excellent references to the literature, its listing of the foreign 
equivalents of terms, etc., etc. In all these respects, the Dictionary, like Caesar's 
wife, is above reproach. We have but one bone to pick with the editor, — and that 
not the femur of a mammoth. It is the space he has given to the favored sciences 
from which modern psychology draws its nourishment, — his rich enlargement of 
the pasture-land of the psychologic milch-cows : biology, sociology, physiology, 
etc. To the contributors in these departments he has given free rein, and they 
have disported themselves with both grace and vigor. Of the favors accorded to 
theology we shall only incidentally speak. 

The most tristful feature of the Dictionary is decidedly the department of 
biography. It seems to us that the function of a Dictionary of Philosophy should be, 
not to record everything that "any reader of philosophy should know," — for that 
would mean supplanting all other dictionaries under the sun. No person, or body 
of persons, can say what the reader of philosophy must know in order to be able to 
read the literature of philosophy, — for that would be tantamount to determining 
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the precise nature and history of every word ever occurring in the books on phi- 
losophy, and the precise preparatory knowledge that each reader possesses. But 
what the reader does want to find in a Dictionary of Philosophy is the meanings of 
the purely technical terms in philosophy that he cannot readily find, and cannot 
expect to find, anywhere else. Any history of philosophy, any good biographical 
dictionary, — and these the reader of philosophy must certainly be supposed to 
have, — will give far more information about the lives of philosophers than Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's Dictionary, — and all the space, therefore, devoted to biographies 
in his Dictionary is as good as wasted, for it has swollen the bulk of the volume 
and taken away space rightfully due to purely philosophical terms, which in many 
cases have received no more technical or elucidative treatment than they have in 
the Century Dictionary. And in this department, as in others, the selection of 
names has been unbalanced and unmethodical. The late Professor Atwater, the 
Hodges, the Alexanders, (all estimable and cultivated men, but not at all widely 
cited in philosophical literature), a host of biologists, embryologists, theologians, 
preachers, jurists, etc., are admitted, while such names as Fontenelle, Charles 
Fourier, and Cournot, not to mention Euler, Galileo, and the other great scientists 
in whose writings genuine philosophy abounds, — have been either forgotten or re- 
jected. True, there is no good reason why they should be included, but no more 
should the others. If the editor, or other person responsible for this department 
had lived in the eighteenth century, they would certainly have been admitted ; but 
now only the scientists that make for social and biotic psychology are invested with 
Olympian honors. Our modern vision of the philosophic horizon has indeed greatly 
shrunken ! 

The same remarks apply perhaps even more forcibly to the multitude of irrele- 
vant biological, economic, juristic, and theological terms, for which the average 
dictionary is sometimes as good and in most cases better; for example, "gesta- 
tion," "congestion," "cold-blooded animals," "coelom," " coelentera, " "entero- 
zoa," "female" (!), etc.; "joint cost," "court," "damnum absque injuria" 
"habeas corpus," "case-law," " humilitation of Christ," "diaspora," etc., — not 
to speak of the admission of such common words as "kindergarten," "Byzantine," 
etc. These are all words, — and we have mentioned a very few only, — that one 
would never think of consulting a philosophical dictionary for. And what is more, 
they are all accessible. But the great body of foreign and English literature which 
deals with the purely technical part of philosophy (notably metaphysics and logic) 
is not ; references to the literature are excellent in their way but in essential 
points they are unsatisfactory : they merely tell us where information may be 
found that we knew already existed, but which now as then remains just as access- 
ible or inaccessible as before. A dictionary of physics, chemistry, or mathematics 
could never be constructed on this plan, — a plan that subordinates its main subject 
to the sciences that are ancillary to it. 

We have only to look at the meagre space devoted to topics connected with 
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the philosophy of science, and to the character of the definitions in the exact sci- 
ences, to be fully impressed with this fact. The definitions of mechanical and 
mathematical terms in the present first volume are, we may venture to say, in the 
majority of cases not as complete technically as the definitions in the Century Dic- 
tionary. Why are they here then ? Because readers of philosophy will meet them 
and must know what they mean ? Yes, but they have also, all of them, their High 
School Dictionaries, their abridged Websters, their text-books of physics. The 
definitions are all excellent. But that is not the point. If these terms are to figure 
in a philosophical dictionary, they must also be considered in their philosophical 
and metaphysical connections. But, in the present volume, there is scarcely the 
vestige of a reference to their import or history in this direction. We may in- 
stance, as an example, the terms energy and force. Of the interesting history of 
the philosophical discussions centering about these terms, of the sempiternal meta- 
physical problems involved, (to which no less a man than Leibnitz could devote a 
goodly portion of his thought), and of the very extensive modern philosophical lit- 
erature that has grown up around these conceptions, — not a word, not even the 
palimpsestic reminiscence of a bibliographical reference ! We look about at random 
in the Dictionary, and find such words as "foreign," "funding," "gross earn- 
ings," "charter," "chastity," "comity," "body and flesh," "barter," "artery," 
"Aryan," "antenna," and even " Apollinarianism " (not the antinomy of "alco- 
holism," which is also represented in the Dictionary, but one of the surreptitious 
contributions of Professor Wenley) ; yet amidst this unphilosophical conglomerate 
we seek in vain for even a statement of the character of the important philosoph- 
ical discussions concerning Axioms, which, if we could borrow for a moment the 
enthusiasm of that eminent mathematician Dr. George Bruce Halsted, of Texas, 
we should say " were shaking two continents ; " and the very meagrest references 
only are given to this literature, which is considerable. The same remark holds 
true of the topics " attraction " and "gravitation." 

We again look at random into the Dictionary. " Character " is defined psy- 
chologically and biologically ; likewise "characteristic." But if one met the phrases 
'universal character" and "geometric characteristic" in reading Leibnitz, one 
would have to turn to one of the ordinary dictionaries to find their meanings : they 
are not here, despite the important philosophical developments of which they form 
part or have been the origin. And this remark holds good of historical terminology 
at large. 

It is true, the editors expressly disclaim the intention of writing a lexicon of 
philosophy, or a history of philosophy, or, — the restrictions accumulate so fast that 
one would fain say, — anything at all on philosophy. Their attitude is clear and 
outspoken on this point. But we have the harassing suspicion that the Preface is 
a fostfestum performance, and that after the mountainous character of their task 
had loomed ghost-like and threatening from the nebulous abysm before them, the 
limitations naturally and gracefully imposed themselves from sheer exhaustion. It 
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is true, time gallops with the metaphysician as with the lover, and philosophy now 
" faces toward science and modern life instead of toward logic and ancient life." 
But Greek philosophy and even Scholastic philosophy are no more blasted with 
the marks of antiquity, as the play hath it, than are such enlivening subjects as 
chiliasm, kenosis, homoiousia, homoousia, Eutychianism, and our old friend Apol- 
linarianism, to which the courtesies of modernity have been ungrudgingly extended. 
If the ordinary-dictionary surplusage, above indicated, had been excised, surely 
much space could have been rescued, not only for Greek and Scholastic philoso- 
phy, but also for modern philosophy, — say in the style of the little sketch on "Im- 
aging" at page 518. Both would have supplied a real want, which the biographies, 
much of the biology, the economics, the jurisprudence, etc., good as they may be, 
do not, because readily and more fully accessible in other books. Frankly, in this 
point, we think a great opportunity has been missed. 

The work indeed bears branded upon its front the signature of its age, the age 
of Psychology, — not of pure psychology, but of the applications of physics, biol- 
ogy, and physiology to psychology. Each psychologist has his specialty or predi- 
lection, and indulges in it, making "all the choir of heaven and the furniture of 
the earth " circle round the science that supports it. With the present editor it is the 
theory of development, the biological and sociological analogues of the psychologic 
process, and incidentally theology, that have predominance. If Professor Scrip- 
ture had edited the volume, its pages would have bristled like the fretful porcupine 
with instruments, wires, and clickers of varied hues, and philosophy would hence- 
forward have figured as the abigail of experimental physics. And so with the 
rest. 

Now, there is no objection to indulgence in specialties ; it is the life of sci- 
ence ; but it is not philosophy, although consistent with philosophy. Professor 
Wundt, specialist as he is, could never have produced a work like the present, 
which, however serviceable, however accurate, however creditable to all con- 
cerned, sins grievously on the side of genuine universality, — to attain the shadow 
of which it has in its vaulting ambition o'erleaped itself. 

This is the sum of our criticism. The spirit of Darwin, not the spirit of Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, and Kant, brooded over the deep when Professor Baldwin fash- 
ioned his philosophical cosmos, — a gigantic spirit withal, and one that moved the 
waters deeply. From that movement there came forth a leviathan, on the mighty 
anatomy of which our well-meant criticism constitutes, we frankly admit, but a 
tiny wrinkle. Professor Baldwin's achievement, not to speak of the joint labors of 
his collaborators, is great, and has been performed with the rarest conscientious- 
ness and ardor. It is a monument of scholarly generalship, and, considering the 
stupendous difficulties that encompassed its erection, is in many ways commensu- 
rate with the lofty aim that the editor set himself. It is not for us to underrate the 
unselfish labors that years of devotion to science entail ; in magnis voluisse sat 
est; and if we have absented ourselves at times in our remarks from the felicity of 
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outright commendation, it, too, has been for science's sweet sake. Non omnia 
fossumus omnes. T. J. McCormack. 

Elementare Stereometrie. Von Dr. F.Bohnert, in Hamburg. Mit 119 Figuren. 

Sammlung Schubert IV. Leipzig: G. J. Goschensche Verlagshandlung. 

1902. Pages, iv, 183. Price, 2.40 Marks. 
Mathematische Optik. Von Dr. J. Classen, Assistent am physikalischen Staats- 

laboratorium zu Hamburg. Mit 52 Figuren. Sammlung Schubert XL. 

Leipzig : G. J. GOschensche Verlagshandlung. 1901. Pages, x, 207. Price, 

6 Marks. 
Versicherungsmathematik. Von Dr. Wilhelm Grossmann. Sammlung Schubert 

XX. Leipzig : G. J. Goschensche Verlagshandlung. 1902. Pages, vi, 218. 

Price, 5 Marks. 

Differential- und Integralrechnung. Erster Band : Differentialrechnung. 
Von W. Franz Meyer, in Konigsberg in Pr. Mit 13 Figuren. Sammlung 
Schubert X. GSschensche Verlagshandlung. 1901. Pages, xviii, 395. Price, 
10 Marks. 

We have again to announce the appearance of several volumes of the admir- 
able series of mathematical text-books edited by Professor Schubert of Hamburg, 
and are glad to see that the collection is so rapidly nearing completion. Designed 
to embrace all the departments of theoretical and applied mathematics (so far, 
forty volumes have been announced), its component works necessarily diverge 
widely from one another both in character and comprehensiveness, and despite the 
claim of the series for unity and systematic elaboration, the individual and tech- 
nical idiosyncracies of the authors as well as the subjects of the different books, 
have to be taken into account in estimating their worth and usefulness. 

To those acquainted with the excessive specialisation of mathematical thought 
in the last half century, the situation is quite intelligible. The natural direction 
has been departed from in the text-books of this field even more markedly than in 
the domain of physics, and while for those who have followed and assimilated it, 
it has brought both theoretical and practical power, to the uninitiated it is nothing 
less than bewildering, especially in its luxuriance of terminology and symbolism. 
If this symbolism and terminology were absolutely logical, as in many cases it is, 
and could be universally adopted, as in most cases it is not, there would be little 
objection to its exploitation. But its intricacies are sometimes arbitrary and alto- 
gether superfluous, and only add the hair-splitting subtleties of Mediaevalism to 
the unnatural and inflexible logic of the Alexandrian school. Euclid still domi- 
nates to a large extent the presentation of mathematics. Mathematicians never 
tire of insisting that geometry is a "physical" science, yet how many text-books 
develop it from its physical basis, and present the sensuous images and resulting 
logical concepts of each department genetically and $horonomically from the start, 



